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a family of pure negro blood which contained two albinos (males), one 
of whom, marrying a negress, had a family of children, but no albinos. 

The Director remarked, that statements concerning the intel- 
lectuality of the negro were made very coolly now-a-days. The prin- 
cipal uses to which half-castes applied their superior knowledge was 
forgery. Such a statement respecting the negro was received, some 
years ago, with loud hisses. The paper itself took a very great 
range, and would become very useful for reference. The information 
obtained from Dr. Kirk was exceedingly important ; and by a careful 
collection of such facts, we should gradually get to know something 
definite, not only of pure races, but of half-castes. 

The Eev. Dunbar I. Heath said : — In all these cases, remember, 
it is not the character of individuals you have to deal with. Here 
and there you have a Newton, a Champollion : such instances are not 
characteristic of the race. Here and there, in like manner, you have 
a clever black man ; but he is not the race. It is the coordination of 
the whole, that elevates the race. There are and there may be thousands 
of heroes, saints, and intellectual giants, who are kept from any useful 
result by the dead level around them. This dead level could only be 
altered by special personal exertions, and thus individualism consti- 
tuted an element of civilisation ; but this is not typical. There are 
vast numbers of intelligent animals ; but in every case they com- 
menced de novo, and the race was not universally brought to a higher 
level. Mere instances of individuality were not sufficient to warrant 
general conclusions. 

Mr. Walter C. Dendy corroborated the observations of the 
Eev. Dunbar Heath. Some years ago, with the late Dr. Hodgkin, he 
heard a paper, by a negro, on the "Anatomy and Physiology of the 
Negro," who mentioned some instances of coloured people of great 
endowments. But upon inquiring into the physical development 
of those individuals, he found that there was no prognathousness, 
and a good cranial development. The cases mentioned by Mr. 
Napier were exceptions, like Dr. Crowther, and could not be gene- 
rally characteristic of the whole race. Individuals of great mental 
endowments could not be considered as forming any rule in regard 
to race. 

Mr. Groom Napier, in replying, said, that he had brought these 
cases forward as singular, if not unique. He did not consider them 
typical of the race, but exactly the reverse. The negro was deficient 
in the power of combining socially or politically ; and therefore was 
not likely ever to be raised even to the level of the lowest of the 
Eui^ean races. 

The following letter from M. Dupont was then read. 

Dinant, 21 Sept., 1867. 

My dear Blake, — Many thanks for sending me a copy of your 
paper on the "Naulette Jaw". It has interested me extremely, and I 
consider it the most complete that has yet been -written. 

You have perfectly established the analogies between the jaw and 
those of existing races, which had not yet been done ; for you must 
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have seen that critics had endeavoured to base an argument there- 
upon for or against the pithecoid doctrines, 

I must show you the last results of my excavations. You recollect, 
no doubt, the excursion we made to Pont-a-Lesse, in order to obtain 
the necessary permission to excavate in the beautiful cavern called 
Le Trou Magrite. After two years petitioning, I at last obtained 
this authorisation, and I have good ground for congratulation. 

The first and second bone layer contained an enormous abundance 
of rhinoceros, hyeena, lion, and mammoth bones ; with flint weapons. 
And these are the types found at Moustier and St. Acheul. The third 
layer has only yielded an enormous quantity of knives (couteaux), 
many remains of reindeer and horse, but few remains of extinct 
species. It is in the midst of these debris that I found reindeer horn, 
bearing both an engraving and a statuette made also of reindeer horn. 
The style of these specimens of art is the same as that found in Peri- 
gord. Thus you see how similar the fauna and art are in the two 
countries. I have no longer any doubt that the period of the rein- 
deer of Chaleux and Turfooz is more recent (plus jeune), than that of 
these objects of art. That is evident, and therefore I believe that 
this period of the reindeer has not yet been often met with in France. 
I shall send the publication on this subject very shortly. 

I am, etc., Edward Dupont. 

The Rev. Dunbar Heath said that the most interesting result to 
be attained in pre-historic studies was to get some basis for a chrono- 
logy. In this some progress has been made. We are getting on. 
Every fresh discovery differentiates what we knew before, and enables 
us to recognise eras. He was struck with the results of a science not 
usually considered a part of anthropology ; by this means we obtained 
curious and important knowledge. Eminent mathematicians were now 
bestirring themselves in the matter. Sir William Thomson and Mr. 
Tate give reasons to show that Chronology begins at least a hundred 
millions years ago : the surface-temperature was then 7,000 degrees ; 
the igneous rocks were then just beginning to solidify. That was the 
beginning of their chronology. Organised matter was not older than this. 
The problem is now becoming somewhat simplified. We get what 
we have not had before — a beginning. Turning to the researches of 
M. Dupont we find two distinct eras, — that of glacial-man and that 
of reindeer-man. The reindeer-men had made some progress in the 
arts, as we had a statuette of that period. From Belgium we have a 
glacial man who killed and ate lions and rhinoceros ; long after this, 
with an intervening stratum, he lived with the reindeers, made sta- 
tuettes, used needles and thread, and perhaps invented some sort of a 
religion. As they had burials they must have had some sort of a re- 
ligion, no matter what. Next we get Europe covered with men of 
Tatar origin, with the broadest possible noses and faces. Did they 
speak Tatar or not 1 If so, why is Europe now Aryan ? The results 
of these inquiries were intensely interesting in every way. 

Mi*. Groom Napier then read a short account of a Ninevite woman 
of Mosul, one of the few survivors of that ancient race, her profile 
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exactly resembling those of many of the Assyrian marbles. On being- 
shown the plate in Hamilton Smith's Human Species, she exclaimed, 
" That's my nose !" with great delight. She died at Bristol in 1865, 
having been born in Mosul in 1810. 

Mr. Geoom Napier next read an account of some anthropological 
collections in Bristol. 

Several interesting letters from Mr. E. B. N. Walker, Local Secre- 
tary for Gaboon, West Africa, were then read. In one of these Mr. 
Walker says : — 

" I must dissent from Mr. Crawford's definition of the negro as a 
' human being with the hair of the head and other parts of the body 
always black ;' of course it is patent to all that the hair (or wool) of 
the negro is generally black ; but, Albinos apart, I have seen many in- 
dividuals of pure negro blood, and with black or very dark skins, the 
wool on the head of whom, as well as the eyebrows and eyelashes, 
have been of a bright red, hi fact, what is vulgarly called in England 
1 carrotty. ' But this is not the point to which my attention was more 
particularly attracted, and on which I am desirous of saying a word 
or two in correction of misstatements, doubtless unintentional, but 
calculated, if allowed to piass unchallenged, to mislead those who may 
not have the means of ascertaining the truth. Mr. M. D. Conway, I 
doubt not, spoke on the strength of information which he had received, 
when he said that the ' language of the Gaboon (by which I presume 
he meant the Mpongwe dialect) a musical idiom could be expressed in 
native written characters.' Whoever gave Mr. Conway this informa- 
tion was either entirely ignorant of the subject, confounded one tribe 
with another, or was guilty of making a deliberate false statement. As 
I have been acquainted with the Gaboon country, and the various 
tribes inhabiting it, as Mpongwe, Asekani, Akeli, and Ba Fan (or 
Fans), for the last fifteen years, I am in a position to state positively 
that no one of those tribes had the slightest conception of an alphabet, 
or of writing in any shape or form, until they were instructed by the 
American and French missionaries ; nor have any of these tribes, or 
any individuals amongst them, exhibited that amount of mental capa- 
city which would induce the belief that they were likely to origi- 
nate such a discovery or invention unaided. Although I hardly con- 
ceive it necessary to adduce any authority in support of my assertion, 
I will quote here a few lines from the introduction to the 'Mpongwe 
grammar,' compiled by the American missionaries at Gaboon, and pub- 
lished at New York in 1847, under the supervision of the Rev. Dr. J. 
Leighton Wilson, formerly chief of the Gaboon Mission, and wherein 
will be found the following . ' The language, until a few years past, 
has never been written ; the people have no idea of the power of letters, 
and yet all the complicated principles of their grammar have been 
preserved with unvarying uniformity. They have no traditionary 
stories from which it could be inferred that they had descended from 
a people of greater cultivation. * * * And although they have 
no written literature, they have a great deal in the form of prover- 
bial sayings, fables, and traditionary stories.' In this instance Mr. 
Conway has probably confounded the Gaboon with the Vey or Vi 



